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A KAREN CRADLE. 


national holiday,—no school, no business. Papa 
will be at home with us all day. My teacher 
talked to us for some time this afternoon, about 
Washington. She told us several pleasant stories 
about him, and said that we ought always to re- 
member him with reverence and love, and that we 
must all be very careful that we do nothing un- 
worthy American children, on the birth-day of that 
great and good man. Not but that we must be 
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a For the Companion, 
toad LEAVES FROM LIZZIE’S JOURNAL. 
he Boston, JAN. 1, 1862.—1 am going to try to 
”- keep a journal. Mamma began when she was a 
whole year younger than I am, and continued it for 
a good many years. In fact she has not wholly 
? given it up yet, though she does not write every 
= day, a8 she did at first. She has several books 
which she has filled, and I was reading in the first 
one the other day, when all at once I thought to 
myself: “I wonder if I could not keep a journal! 
‘ES J am sure I can write as well as this is written. 
“Well, I thought about it for some time, and at 
7 last concluded to ask mamma’s advice, which I did. 
ag She was much pleased with the idea, and promised 
‘lin to buy me a nice new book suitable for the purpose, 
enti Me fl would try to do the best I could, and not fail 
chee to write in it every day. I thought that I would 
ng te begin it on the first day of the new year. And 
ina; ME here it is, and it is also my birthday. Iam ten 
Jatiee We years old. It has been a lovely day, and I have 
—" spent it very pleasantly. 
ILL. This morning I received a present from every 
—— BB one in the family. First, this nice new book in 
which I am writing—mamma’s gift. Papa gave 
any e me anew pair of skates, which were very accep- 
nv ot tt HS table, for my old ones are quite too small, and I 
ephat aebave given them to my little sister Nellie, who is 
as well pleased with them, although she cannot use 
Adam, {them yet, as I am with my new ones. Then, Mary, 
ment d my oldest sister, (she is nineteen years old,) gave 
. ‘, 
a Fut TS made all the clothes herself. My next sister, Belle, 
ALE IE mde a second suit of clothes for dolly, and gave | 
ra wa: A tM to me packed in a little trunk which has a | 
surns.0. A oe and key. My brothers, Willie and Freddy, | 
” BB have been saving their pocket money for some time, 
one to buy a sled for me. It is a splendid one, and | 
pines goes so fast, and my own name, Lizzie, is painted | 
cloth. HE on the side. Little Nellie, (she is only seven 
Wels fae years old) made me a very nice new pen-wiper, and 
rruths 1 A am going to keep it with my journal, to use 
ocent. TM whenever I write in it. And little four-year-old 
the Hone, mathe” : 
mo, ivi, {MB brother Bennie came bringing a nice new pen and 
eap We Ime holder to sister Lizzie, ** cause it her birthday and 
By Louis fee Happy New Year, too.” He has heard the others 
k of Hom: fae king about birthday presents for Lizzie, and he 
ube. Wii HAM thought that he ought to give her one, so he asked 
» {ne TT Nellie what it should be, and after a great deal of 
. ByMs Biidiscussion, they had decided upon the pen. We 
always make each other little New Year’s presents, 
‘ER. through the whole family, but as mine are also 
birthday presents, they are more valuable than the 
others. Mamma says that J am the best New 
¢7,00. [i ets present she ever had, and I hope that I shall 
never give her cause to think differently. It is 
aLD. very pleasant to have such friends, and I must try, 
Dollar. ge Mamma tells me, to be always good and gentle, 


that I may deserve their love. 

I went to school this morning, but as it is 
Wednesday, there was no school this afternoon, 
aad went skating for an hour with Susie Pratt 
and Lucy Ellis. It was grand skating, and I en- 
joyed it very much. After I came back I sewed 
until it was too dark to see, upon a handkerchief 
hich am hemming for papa. Then I went down 
lars with Nellie and Bennie, and Biddie popped 
ome corn for us. I had one lesson to learn this 
ening—my geography, and I had it perfectly 











good every day, but she thought that if we tried to 
be especially so to-morrow, and kept constantly in 
mind the reason why we celebrate the day, it would 
help us to be better on the days which will follow 
it. Mamma says her advice was very good, and I 
am going to try my best to do as she desired. 


SATURDAY, FEB. 22d.—I was just closing my 
journal last night when the bell rang so loudly 
that we all started, and then sat very quietly list- 
ening and wondering who it could be. Biddie 
opened the door, and I heard a gentleman’s voice 
inquiring for my father, who, as soon as he heard 
it, left his chair and started for the hall, exclaiming, 

“Tt is George !” 

We all followed him as quickly as we could, and, 
sure enough, there was Uncle George, and with 
him Aunt Mary and cousin Annie. O! I am so 
glad they are here! It was a delightful surprise. 
Uncle George is papa’s brother, and they live in 
M , about fifty miles from Boston. Annie’s 
teacher is sick, and there is. to be no school until 
week after next, so they thought it would be a nice 
opportunity to make us a visit. They came in 





has no sisters and only one brother, William, who 
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‘fore I commenced writing. How I wish that 





is nearly eighteen. He stayed at home with grand- 
ma, “to keep house.” 
To-day has been another pleasant and happy 


from M. 








, will finds BBPYery One could have had as pleasant a New Year’s 

Beye ‘y 88 mine has been. But I know that many 

sand type f° little children have not comfortable homes, 

do comme @eud many, very many have no kind parents to care 

nbels, Cire or them, Then acs are many poor soldiers suf- 

|; No. 48%: Bring to-day from sickness and wounds, far away 

, $12;50? Titom their homes and the kind friends who would 

NY, ° gladly nurse them if they could. We are all 

postox.. [MY ®°rry for this terrible war, and our dear mam- 

ha often tells us never to forget the brave soldiers 

ben we Say our prayers. And now, journal, I 

, ust bid you good night, for it is eight o’clock, my 

R, bed-time, 

Furpay, Fes. 2ist.—To-day has been a very 

soot ant day. I went to school as usual, and had 

my lessons perfectly. When Ido not miss a 

' ingle question all day, I feel, when night comes, 

, “me contented and happy than usual. It seems 

TANCE. if Thad done a good day’s work. There is to 

made wittit *° school at all to-morrow, (it generally keeps 
year. 


“urday morning,) fur it is the anniversary of the 


park. My brothers were already there, and they 


air was so soft and mild, I am sure I shall never 
forget this day. 
This evening we have been amusing ourselves 


playing checkers, while Willie is reading and I am 
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| 
| 
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quickly, and the bells jingled so merrily and the 
‘she, Annie and I read “The Companion,” each of| and huge masses of the rifled mountain. 


| he : : : + whil 
wea beauty of s doll, so nicely dressed. Sbe| ati of our Patriot Father, Washington, and aj one on Monday, so that she can commence it while 


she is here. Then while she stays, I shall have 
company when I am writing. I must try to make 
her visit as pleasant as possible, for she spares no 
pains to amuse and please me when I visit her, 
which I do for a week or two every summer. 


Monpay, Fes. 24th.—Annie went with me to 
school to-day. I should like it very much if I 
could have vacation while she is here, but I can’t 
have all the good things at one time. It has been 
rather an unpleasant day; rainy, and this evening 
it is snowing with a high wind. It is very nice to 
sit quietly in a comfortable room, on such a stormy 
night, as we are all doing this evening. Papa 
cracked nuts for us after tea, and Aunt Mary has 
just been telling us children a very nice story. I 
am always glad to hear one of her stories, and she 
has a large stock of them, and never refuses to 
amuse us with one, when we ask her at a proper 
time. She sent for Annié’s journal this morning, 
by Uncle George, and Annie is now writing in it for 
the first time. Bennie says: “Tousin Annie, sall 
you put Bennie’s name in you book?” She tells 
him: “Yes,” and he says: ‘Well, Bennie be dood 
boy, so you s’ant have any naughty ’tories about 
he.” This makes us all laugh, and, there, the 
clock strikes eight, and we little ones must say 
good night. 

TUESDAY, FEB. 25th.—We were awakened last 
night before eleven o’clock by an alarm of fire, and 
we all jumped up and ran to the window, for it was 
so light it seemed as if the fire must be very near 
us; but as we could see nothing of it, we crept into 


their own sleigh, and Annie says that she never had | bed again, frightened and shivering, where we lay 
such a nice sleigh ride before. She is just my age, | awake, until papa and Uncle George, who went out 
and we have always been excellent friends. She | to learn where it was, came back and told us that 


we were in no danger, as it was away down at the 
north end of the city, and the wind was blowing 
towards the water. We learned this morning, that 
besides several large stores and warehouses, there 


day. This morning we all went to church and| were quite a number of houses destroyed, and 
listened to the reading of Washington’s farewell| many poor people became homeless in the middle 
address, and this afternoon we had a sleigh ride. } of the most terrible night we have had during the 
Father, mother, Uncle George, Aunt Mary, Nellie, whole winter. How I pity them! Mamma has 
Annie, Bennie and myself all went in a large sleigh | sent them, to:day all the articles of clothing that 
to the skating park. Annie had brought her skates | she could spare, and she says she has no doubt 
, So we three girls all stowed our | that they have been already supplied with many 
skates in the bottom of the sleigh, and a nice time | comforts. Cousin Annie was so distressed by the 
we had for about an hour, when we reached the | accounts our papas brought home last night, that | 


cause I have given the whole evening to play, I 
must learn my Geography lesson to-morrow morn- 
ing. There, good night, journal, you do not leok 
as well as Annie’s does, but I am trying hard to 
improve. 

TuursDAY, FEB. 27th.—They have gone home 
Uncle George, Aunt Mary and Annie. I was so 
disappointed, for I wanted them to stay until Sat- 
urday, but this morning it snowed a little, and 
Uncle George was afraid that there would be a long 
and severe storm, which would make it impossible 
for them to go before next week, and both he and 
Aunt Mary thought that they had better go to-day, 
so they started just as I went to school. After all, 
Annie will be much more lonely than I am, for she 
has no little brothers and sisters, and it will be so 
still and quiet at first, after the lively evenings 
here. I was thinking of my disappointment before 
tea, and it seemed as if no little girl ever felt half 
so lonely as I did, and I so far forgot myself as to 
speak hastily to dear little Bennie. 
me such a sad look. Iam very sorry that I was so 
naughty. Instead of being vexed that Annie did 
not stay longer, I must be thankful that she was 
able to make me this visit, which I did not expect, 
and which has given me great pleasure. Mamma 
has promised that Nellie and I may go together to 
M , next August and make a long visit. 
Then there will be pages in this journal which 
will be full of interest and pleasant remembrances 
for me, as long as I live, 


Mamma gave 
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ENCOUNTER WITH ROBBERS. 


A young friend of my acquaintance, named Sid- 
ney Nash, had long possessed a notion of being 
able to amass wealth in the climes of the sun. 
Having this in view, he went with a staff of en- 
gineers to the Bay of Panama, about five years ago. 
He passed through many adventures. Many of his 
letters to me are very interesting, and from one of 
them I select an account of his passing through a 
pass of the Andes, in which he was fortunate 
enough to escape from death by robbers. 

He had been exploring the west coast of South 
America, and to get to the east side, his party de- 
termined to go through the pass of Oagaca. There 
were nine persons altogether, four of whom were 
mounted on mules. These were two engineers, 
and two officers of a sloop of war which had been 
wrecked on the western coast, with a round Dutch- 
man, a lean Frenchman, Sidney, and a negro, who 
had to make their way upon the most ancient of 
all carriages, Adam’s ten-toed curricle. 

Their principal wealth consisted in themselves. 
They had, however, their engineering implements 
and mathematical instruments, and presented a 
force by no means to be despised. But somehow 
or other they were of more consideration than they 
supposed, in the eyes of some of the wild bandits 
that infest more or less many of the mountainous 
passes of the Andes. Long before they had left 
the coast, their destruction had been determined 
by a band of freebooters. As life was considered 
of little value by these bandits, it was determined 
to destroy the whole party. 

The robbers, who had exact information of the 
movements of the little party, started a few days 
before them, and took possession of the rocks on 
either side of the mountain ravine which the Eng- 
lish had to pass. There they watched, as tigers 
watch for mountain sheep and deer, expecting to 
obtain a great booty, for they had been given to 
understand by the black man that the party were 
diamond merchants, (so they were, of blaek dia- 
mondgs, for they had been searching for coals along 
the coast), and that the diamonds were carried in 
the saddle-bags of the horses. Anything but a 





black diamond this negro, I think: 
“We were passing along the valley in the middle 


| she cried herself to sleep, and was almost sick this | of the day,” said Sidney, “the hot, cruel sun, fierce 


assisted us in putting on our skates. Altogether,; morning, but is much better now. Susie Pratt | as a lion, raging away above us, and hard, hot, 


we were a very merry party. We rode home very | 


came home with me to-night, from school. We | fierce, fanged rocks on all sides of us, a little stream 
played with our dolls until tea time, and afterward | struggling below through stones and fallen trees, 


Dread- 


| us reading aloud in turn, until we had read the /| fully thirsty, sweating at every pore, we stumbled 


with various games, and Annie and Freddie are 


whole paper. Susie does not take it, and it was 
quite a treat for her. Just as we had finished, her 


along, the poor horses foot-sore and goaded, and 
all of us more or less exhausted. At last we came 


brother Eddie came for her, but he had permission \toa close, narrow ravine, and thought that under 


writing. Annie says she should like to have a/to stay half an hour,so we hada game of Blind its shaded sides we might have our midday meal 


|journal, and her mother has promised to buy her’ Man’s Buff, which we all enjoyed highly. And be- | and rest ourselves awhile. 














THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








“So we opened our knapsacks and sat down, | the young are lulled to sleep by hymns filled with 
spreading our store about us, and made ourselves | the most important truths of our holy religion.” — 


Macedonian. 


as happy as we could. We ate and we drank, and | 
we felt cheered and comfortable, and thought we 
could not do better than lie down and take our nap. 
So one coiled himself near a stone, and others in 
various nooks and places, till at last the majority 
began to snore.” Sidney, however, being tor- 
mented with the raging pain of his foot, which was 
swollen and inflamed by travelling, slept with one 
eye open. To his astonishment, he beheld the 
negro making very odd motions with his legs, as 
he lay on his back on the ground, twisting and turn- 
ing them about, something after the manner of a 
teleg-aph. There is something in the wind, thought 
Sidney; and so there was. If he had looked up 
he would have seen the broad hats of some of the 
bandits bobbing about among the crags above him. 
He did not, however; but he saw the black man 
whip away like a frightened snake into a cleft of 
the rock. Before he had well vanished, the report 
of rifles and the sharp twang of the shot rang 
through the ravine. What wastobedone? Every 
head popped up; but Sidney, who had his wits 
about him, cried out, 

“Lie down! keep close under cover! 
surprised! Crawl! keep your heads down! 
are betrayed !” 

This wise advice probably saved the whole party, 
for had they jumped up and exposed themselves, 
every man would have been cut off at the next dis- 
charge. All except the fat Dutchman, got under 
cover and examined their pistols and rifles with the 
greatest expedition. The Dutchman, however, 
whose idea seemed to be very much like that of the 
ostrich, which puts its head into a bush, leaving its 
tail out, exhibited so much of the inferior part of 
his body that the next volley pierced him sadly. 
He roared and turned up like a fat, brawny boar in | 
a German forest. Before he had done his first | 
great roar, the engineer, his mate, and the two 
naval officers, at the suggestion of Sidney, got to- 
gether under a mass of rock, where they were shel- 
tered from the robbers, and held council as to what | 
had best be done. 

The engineer was for waiting where they were 
till nightfall, and then to sally forth under cover of | 
the darkness. ‘lhe engineer’s mate was for en- 
deavoring to get away through the sheltered sides 
of the ravine, and to dash down another pass; but | 
Sidney and the two middies were for converting | 
the defence into an attack, and driving the bandits | 
off the field. This was plucky, and the Frenchman | 
joined in it, and at last so did the engineers. 

Up the rocks, one by one, quietly, stealthily, they 
crawled, with eyes upon the sharp look out. Pres- | 
ently they saw the chief of the bandits, and eight 
or nine of his band descending the ravine. ‘Pick 
him off!” said Sidney; and he was picked off; for 
at one discharge of a rifle he fell like a stone to the 
ground. The engineer and his mate now fired, and 
then the Frenchman, and then his man. Two 
more of the bandits fell. “Close quarters,” cried 
Sidney ; “Close quarters,” said the Frenchman ; so 
away they ran, over one rock and under another, | 
twisting and turning among the foliage, till they | 


We are 
We 





came to a knoll, from which they had full view of | 
the robbers, now mustered in a body. ‘The thicker 

the corn the easier it’s reaped, said Sydney. A 

quick volley knocked over three or four more of | 
the bandits. Then, like wild goats, the brave party | 
rushed for the foe. The cowardly rascals only | 
stood for a few minutes. A volley from the undis- 
charged revolvers made them break and run, leav- 
ing nine of their band, killed or wounded, in the 
hands of the victors. 

This was pluck, prompt and effective. It is not 
necessary for me to say more than that our young 
friend and his party pursued the remainder of their 
journey in safety. 


| 





THE FAMILY. 





A KAREN CRADLE. 


A cradle with a baby in it, and a mother sitting 
by, swinging her child to sleep. The cradle and 
all it contains belong to a Karen mother, living in 
the jungles (jungle means forest) of Burmah. 

“In that country,” writes a missionary, “the 
mothers never rock their babies, but swing them to 
sleep. I never saw a cradle in Burmah with rock- 
ers; they could not be used on bamboo floors; 
and if the natives had board floors, as some mis- 
sionaries have, the ants and insects would cree 
into the cradle and devour the child. With split 
bamboo and ratans they make a long basket (what 
they call a paquett), and placing a large bamboo, 
four inches in diameter, across the top of the room, 
suspend the basket-cradle about a foot or eighteen 
inches from the floor, by a long ratan or rope. 
The mother sits down on the floor and swings the 
babe, or, if necessary to hush its cries, stands up, 
and taking the ratans in her hand, with short, rapid 
motions, swings it to sleep.” 

Music of a very pleasant sort was heard not long 
since by a missionary, Rev. Mr. Thomas, while on 
a tour among the Karen villages. He says: “After 
little more than an hour’s row, I came to our first 
little church on the eastern bank of the Irrawadi. 
Before reaching the few houses of Christians there, 
strains of familiar music fell upon my ears. In 
such a wild place, I was surprised to hear the tune 
and literal translation of that beautiful children’s 
hymn— 

‘There is a happy land, 
Far, far pt om : 

The first words that struck my ear gave power 
to the tune. 

*Yay shu oul plah pa sher dia boh, 
Jesus pardons all our sins.’ 


Stopping and turning myself in the direction of 


the music, I saw that a young mother was using 
those precious words asa lullaby. She had, I as- 


certained, but just begun to learn the praises of 


Jesus. And so it is over a large part of Burmah; 


Pjaccount. Poor wife, alone in her New England 
8: 
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CHARLIE, 


Gently, O, so gently 
Close those loving eyes, 
That late with life were beaming, 
But not of earth now dreaming 
But blessed Paradise 
Beyond the skies. 


Softly, O, so softl 
From his marble brow, 
Smooth back, with fond caresses, 
Those soft and shining tresses, 
For he is sleeping now, 
Sleeping full low. 


Tenderly and kindly 
Fold those tiny hands, 

For his soul, aweary, 

Hath left this world so dreary, 
For that bright, better land, 
O’er silvery strand. 


Bring wreaths of snowy blossoms, 
And place around his head, 
How strangely still he is sleeping ! 
While we sad watch are keeping, 
And o’er his lowly bed 
Our tears are shed. 


And when the twilight gathered, 
We lay him down to rest; 
Beneath the drooping willow 
We made his quiet pillow; 
In Jesus’ arms he is blest, 
Forever blest. Manchester Mirror. 
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For the Companion, 
A SOLDIER’S LETTER. 


Newport News is beautifully located on the 
James River, above Fortress Monroe. The land 
here is a high level, perhaps fifty feet above the 
river, which looks like a bay lying in a circular form 
around it. From my tent on the bank I look out 
daily on schooners, steamers and gunboats perpet- 
ually moving up and down, and rows of oyster 
scows perpetually standing still, while the great 
flocks of wild duck and sea gull that streak the 
broad, blue river with living black and white, and 
the grand old trees that line the beach make this 
one of the most picturesque spots on earth. Man’s 
evil nature has done much, however, to mar this 
beauty. The old trees are scarred by the soldier’s 
“vandal axe;” the loud roar of cannon has made 
the peaceful water-fowls timorous and shy; the 
ships that go so quietly by are freighted with the 
engines of death, and the tranquil bay holds in its 
bosom many a still heart, consigned to its keeping 
by the red hand of war. 

Of the many sad things in a soldier’s life one 
happened to me the other day. I lost a friend. 
None know better how to value a friend than he 
who is condemned to the moral solitude of a sol- 
dier’s life. Poor Wood was about my own age, 
and hailed from New Britain, Conn. He was em- 
ployed about the headquarters, so that I was often 
in his company. He had a wife and little girl at 
home to whom he often wrote and who possessed 
a large place in his heart. Who can estimate the 
power of these home ties to lift a man above deg- 
radation? A few days since he told me that his 
wife had the consumption, and he feared he should 
never see her unless he could get a furlough, and 
he was trying to do so. 
On Wednesday there was a grand review of the 
whole army corps, and all the officers and most of 
the men about headquarters were gone to witness 
it, when Wood sent for me, and asked if I could 
do any thing to relieve his head. I applied alcohol 
and water freely, but it seemed to do little good, 
and for about an hour he was in great pain. At 
the end of an hour he became quiet and appeared 
to be asleep. As soon as the doctor came in from 
review I called his attention to Wood, and he tried 
to awake him; but he could not be roused. He 
never spoke more, and in two days he was dead. 
His death has distressed me more than any other 
that has happened in the regiment. I cannot say 
if he was a Christian, but he went suddenly to his 


home waiting for him! 
way to her now. 
| come her ? 

The weather to-day is worthy of the first of 
spring. The bluff above the beach is tufted with | 
green grass; in the distance negroes are gathering | 
water-cresses, and the robins and blue-birds sing | 
as they once did around a certain little white cot- | 
tage on the hillside, known to your correspondent | 
in the years of peace. Who knows but they are | 
the same birds, so far on their way northward | 
again? But I miss the music of little voices on| 
that same hillside. I hear not the patter of those 
little feet, and those mild gray eyes that have so | 
often looked on me with unutterable love I cannot 
see. B. 


Heapquarters 3p Div. 9ru Arnuy Corps, 
Newport News, MARCH, 1863. 


Bitter tidings are on their 
Will not the great grief over- 





en 
DRUMMING A THIEF. 


A rare incident occurred at the Watertown Uni-| 
ted States Arsenal, a few days since. An Irishman | 
connected with the Ordnance Department of the | 
Arsenal was convicted, by the Court Martial lately 
in session in the harbor, of theft and absence from 
duty. ‘He was sentenced to have his head shaved 
and to be drummed out of the service. Prepara- 
tiona were immediately made to carry out this sen- 








tence. The culprit’s head was closely shaved, his | 


“White folks count one two three—dis nigga 
bald crown presenting a curious spectacle. A ser-| can’t count more’n one two three—Ise got one two 


ap then ordered out two of his command with | three bruders, den dar’s de gals more’n one two « 


fe and drum, and the procession moved in the | three.” 

following order: First came the sergeant with the} ‘Do you remember their names?” I asked, 
prisoner; then immediately behind the two sol-| “Yes, dar’s Jim, was sold to Massar Green, ang 
diers with fixed bayonets pointed at the culprit,|dar’s Sal in de big house, and dar’s Luce that 
and last of all the fifer and drummer, industriously | massar sold to gen’Iman in Baltimore, and dar’s 
playing the rogue’s march. The five or six hun-| Sam, and Pete, and Sue—and den dar’s de baby 
dred men, women and children employed in the|and tother baby, and me—how many dat ay 
Arsenal, witnessed the scene. chap’in 2” 

As he was thrust out of the yard he drew from} “Nine,” I replied. He then named them all over 
beneath his vest a wig and cap, placed them upon] again, pronouncing each name as he touched his 
his head, and Seale left the premises. His sen- | fingers. 
tence denies him future employment in the service| “Why did you run away?” Tasked him. “Dig 
of the United States.— Traveller. ar mother know that you were going off with the 
soldiers?” 

“Yes, sah,” he replied, in a low, confidential tone 
of voice. “Mother told me I oughter go wid dem 
Yankee soldiers, for massar had sold me to another 
gen’leman, an she would neber see me again, just 
like poor Luce in Baltimore. How far to Balti. 
more, chap’in? Ise gwine dar sometime—I want 
ter see Luce—she’s good gal.” 

“Do you know who made you, Shady ?” 

The little fellow looked up into my face with 
such a comical, quizzical expression on his round 
black face that I did not know what to make of jt, 
He seemed to wonder at such an abstruse— perhaps 
to him, absurd question. I asked again—“Do you 
know who made you ?” 

“Dunno who made me, neber hearn ’bout such 
things.” 

“Did no one ever tell you about God who made 
all things ?” 

“Old Uncle Pete sometimes spoke about de 
Lord—but dunno ’bout dem things.” 

“Did you ever hear about a good man called 
Jesus Christ, that wicked men nailed on a tree 
called a cross ?” 

“Neber hearn tell ’about um. Who was Jesus, 
did yer see um ?” 

I then told him in simple language the story of 
the cross, and when I spoke of Jesus by the name 
of Saviour, the little fellow interrupted me, saying 
—‘Now I ’member mother talkin’ to Sal ’bout de 
Saviour. Is Jesus de Saviour ?” 

Talk about the heathen in Africa, India, or the 
Feeje Islands! Talk about the christianizing spirit 
of slavery! May Jehovah in his infinite wisdom 
and gracious power so bless our armies that the 
dark tide-wave of human oppression, wrong, rob- 
bery and treason shall be driven back from ou 
land, and the nation be redeemed, blessed and 
prospered.— American Wesleyan. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





CAPTURED BY INDIANS. 


Many horrors have been experienced in Minne- 
sota during the late Indian war. A writer in the 
Morning Star details the sufferings and escape of 
two girls from the savages, whose father and 
brother had been murdered by the inhuman thon- 
sters. 


“While the butchery of the various families of 
settlers was at its height, and after their father and 
brother had been struck to the earth, these two 
girls endeavored to escape unperceived by the sav- 
ages. Four of the Indians pursued them. They 
were overtaken and made prisoners. The whole 
war party then made a hasty retreat, carrying with 
them the girls, and such other prisoners as they 
had secured. ‘The girls were held in custody dur- 
ing the day and the succeeding night, and com- 
pelled to submit to such abuse as the brutish pas- 
sions of their captors dictated. Neither of them 
was bound or fastened in any form. To compel 
them to stay, the assassins divested them of every 
article of apparel. They supposed that in such a 
state of nudity the girls would not attempt to 
escape. But they were mistaken. 

The morning after their capture the Indians went 
a short distance to catch their ponies. The cap- 
tives considered this their time. They flew as fast 
as their strength would allow, to a thicket of hazel 
brush. The Indians gave chase, and few have 
greater agility. The captives succeeded in reach- 
ing and penetrating to some distance the brush, 
and with exhausted nerves and beating hearts con- 
cealed themselves. The Indians several times 
came quite near the fugitives, who lay breathless 
with anxiety. For some cause they feared to ad- 
vance far into the thicket. They perhaps had sus- 
picions that armed white men were concealed there. 
They discharged their guns several times in the 
direction of the girls, without any effect, and finally 
gave up the search. 

The girls remained hid till the shades of night, 
when they wandered forth, with the hope of find- 
ing some settler to assist them in their escape. 
Hungry, famished and naked, after hours of weari- 
some wanderings over prairies and through marshes, 
they were at length rescued by Mark Piper, who 
was escaping with an ox team from Candiohi. He 
stripped off nearly all apparel to cover their naked- 
ness and give comfort to the poor sufferers. They 
were taken to Maine Prairie, Fair Haven and Clear 
Water. The writer saw and conversed with them 
in the stage between Fair Haven and Clear Water, 
where they joined their friends who had not per- 
ished in the massacre. 


an. ae 
BURIED IN THE SNOW. 


One year ago a storm in Nebraska Territoy 
lasted four days. The wind blew from the north. 
west cold and piercing, so that it was almost im. 
possible to face the wind or travel against it. hh 
the northern part of the territory—that is above 
the Platte River—the storm was very severe. In 
nany places the snow drifted over houses and 
stables, so that sometimes not only cattle, but even 
people were lost in the snow and frozen to death. 

In the north-western corner of Douglas County 
there lived a woman and two children,—the oldest 
a boy of ten or twelve years, the other a baby only 
a few months old. For three days of the stom 
the widow and her children had been blocked in the 
house ; yet they had wood to burn and plenty to 
eat, but the poor cows and young stock were sbut 
up in the stable, with little feed and no water. 0h 
the fourth day the boy, by the direction of his 
mother, made a path to the stable and opened the 
door so that the cattle might go to water. The 
spring was only a few rods north of the hous. 
But the boy could not drive the stock that way, # 
the wind drove the snow right in their faces, and 
instead of going to drink at the spring they ture 
and ran the other way. 

The boy ran after to stop them, but could nt 
until they had gone almost two miles and got it 
the shade of some trees and brushwood down int 
hollow by the creek. They all got water and thea 
lay down in the shade of the trées, although the 
little fellow tried until he was almost frozen 
drive them home. But home they would not g 
for the cold, sharp wind blew the drifting snow 
their eyes and blinded them when they turned tht 
way. 

The sun had gone down and it was now dak 
The boy could not find his way home, and what t0 
do he did not know, for there was no house neaft! 
than home. Crying did himno good. But at last 
seeing the cows huddled close together, he crawel 
in between two of the old ones, and after a Ww 

ot warm and fell asleep and slept till morn. 

Vhen he waked the storm had ceased, and he 
little trouble then in driving home the cattle. 

As he was hurrying them along, for you may 
sure he was both cold and hungry, they saw some 
thing in a snow-drift, at which they stopped, thret 
up their heads, then started for home as fast 
they could run. The boy stopped to see what! 
was almost buried in the snow. He saw partal! 
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LITTLE SHADY. 


This little fellow, who came to our regiment some 
three months ago, is a perfect fac simile of the re- 
nowned Topsy in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or Tomtit in 
Dred. His first introduction to me was just after 
reveille one morning, when I had tucked my blan- 
ket snugly around me for another half hour’s “little 
more sleep and little more slumber,” which good 
old Dr. Watts reprehends so much. I was just 
getting into that calm, dreamy, pleasant kind of re- 
pose, when a tremendous racket at my cabin door 
brought me up in a hurry. 

“What's wanted ?” I shouted. 

“Please Massar Chap’in I’se come to make yer 
fire.” 

“Of course I opened the door, and there stood 
before me the very impersonation of mischief, 
native shrewdness and demure humility. The lit- 
tle fellow had his feet encased in army shoes of 
about number seven, and dressed in a cast-off uni- 
form which was large enough in which to have 
buried him. The wool on the top of his head was 
kinky and matted enough to have been impervious 
to anything in the shape of a comb. He was 
seemingly about twelve years of age, had a peculiar, 
confidential air about him, and a merry, roguish 
twinkle of the eye, that told of fire, and fun, and mis- 
chief. After he had tumbled everything upside | dress, caught hold and pulled it, but it was fast” 
down in his efforts to put things in order, and got| something. He took a better hold and pulled ¥! 
the fire to blazing, and kicked up such a dust in| all his might. This time he got it partly out of the 
flourishing a hickory broom over the floor that I| drift. He stooped and scraped some of the si? 
was nearly strangled, he subsided into a corner and | away and then he caught it in his arms to lift it™ 
surveyed his labor with the air of a hero. Poor little fellow, he was not able. He looked 

“Would you like to stay with me?” I asked. and all around, and shouted with all his igh 

“Yes, sah,” he replied, quickly, while his eyes| His cries were nearly heart-rending; but no “ 
twinkled, and his ivories showed themselves in con-| came to help him. He then sat down in the sn 
trast with his jolly black face. Forthwith little | folded the frozen lump in bis arms and sobbed! 
Shady was regularly installed into office, and went) if his little heart would break. You are all anxi0") 
to work accordingly. | to know what this poor boy found in the snow- 

One evening I got into conversation with him as| that made him cry so. I will tell you. J¢ was’ 
follows : mother! His own dear mother dead in 8 @* 

“How old are you, Shady ?” drift, frozen stiff. When he did not come 

“Dunno, massar, neber knowed how old Lis.” | night before, she waited and waited until s 

“Have you any brothers or sisters ?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“How many have you got?” I asked. 

‘Dunno how many Ise got—got some.” 

“You don’t know how many you've got! 
that’s strange—what do you mean ?” 








almost crazy with fear that he would be lost 2™ 
storm. At length she could stand it no longe?; 
rolling the baby up in a blanket and putting! 
the cradle, she started out in search of her * 
She wandered around in the storm and darkné 
until she became numb, fell into a snow 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











was frozen to death; and there her little son found 
her on his way home next morning. When he 
could not lift her up, nor carry her home, he ran to 
the nearest neighbor’s for help. When they came | 
they found the baby all safe in the cradle, the fire 
dead, and the body of the woman as her son had 

ft it. 
rel living among their friends.— Youth’s Evangel- 
ist. 


She was buried, and the two children are | place. 


The sailors threw overboard a large hook baited | 
with pork. The three, observing the splash of the | 
bait, stopped. The two pilots advanced as if to | 
examine the cause. While they were gone, the; 
shark was seen playing upon the surface of the 
level sea, now diving, now reappearing in the same | 
When the pilots discovered the pork, they | 


| swam swiftly back to the shark, took the lead, and 
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TWO BOYS AND THEIR FARM. 


There were once two boys, Eddie and Willie, 
who had a little farm of their own. The kind 
friend who had bought it for them died before he | 
could put it into any kind of order, and so they 
were obliged to take care of it themselves. There 
were some large rocks on the place, such as boys 
like to stand upon and swing their hats, while their 
little sisters build cupboards on the shady side and 

lay. at keeping house. These rocks the two boys 
Net alone; they were not strong enough to move 
them, and they rather liked them, besides; they 
were picturesque points in the landscape. But 
there were also many smaller stones, not in the | 
slightest degree ornamental, and taking up the! 
room of something better. Some of these were as | 
large as the boys themselves; others no larger | 
than their heads, their fists, or their fingers. None | 
of them paid any rent, and the boys determined | 
they would not have them in their way any longer. | 
So they dug deep holes by the side of the largest | 
ones, very deep and partly under the stone; and 
then they said, “Hillo, old fellow! You can’t live | 
up-stairs any longer; you must move into the | 
cellar.” As he did not move they gave him a kick | 
and he rolled into his den, and they covered him | 
eup with the rich dark soil so deeply that no plow | 
was ever likely to disturb him, and no frost to get | 
under his pillow. | 

Still the ground was covered with smaller stones, | 
and the boys had got to work out the modern mir- | 
acle of turning these stones into bread. A part of | 
the land was always wet; the water stood in it and 
kept out the air, and the useful plants were 
drowned. Through this they dug ditches four feet | 
deep, and filled them half full of stones, and left 
the mouth of the ditch open at the lower end. | 
Then they put back the wet earth, and the water | 
drained away among the stones, and the air fol- | 
lowed it, till instead of being sour and cold the | 
soil became warm and sweet. Then they planted | 
their little farm with corn before the last of May, | 
for their mother said, “The first half of this month | 
is May, but the last half is must.” 

Then the two boys had a vacation, and built aj 
water-wheel that was carried round and round by 
alittle brook by the roadside, and the sun looked 
down on their play and smiled, and the corn looked 
up to see what they were doing. So, when they 
saw the corn was trying to rise in the world, they | 
went to help it, loosening the earth with their hoes, | 
and digging up every ugly weed that got in the 
way. After that came some very hot days, when 
Eddie and Willie were glad to bathe in the river, 








or walk in the woods, or read in the cool piazza;|His mother was a poor widow, and he was her 
and then, when they went again to their farming, | great comfort. She loved the Scriptures, and had 


instead of looking down on the corn, the corn | 


looked down on them. It grew proud and tall, after the meeting, this little boy collected together 
higher than the tallest man, and it had a flaunting | all the money he possessed, (only thirty-six sous,) 
tassel in its cap; and when the frosty nights came | and took it to the minister, saying, “I hope, sir, the 
again it swelled and rustled with great self-impor- | people will soon be converted to God.” The min- 
tance, for its pockets were full of hard, yellow gold. | ister told him that there was a deal to do, and he 
You may be sure it was not very long after this be- | feared it would be a long while before the work 
fore the pride of the cornfield was cut down, and! would be done. “I hope, sir,” he added, “It will 


all the gold was in the pockets of the two boys, to 
whom it belonged.— Springfield Republican. 





WRONG. 


A Jew in a tavern, in the town of Endingen, saw 
amerchant whom he seemed to recognize. ‘Are 
youone of the good men with whom I had the 
— to travel from Basle to Strasbourg on the 

ne ?” 

The merchant assented, and asked, “Have you, 
my fellow-traveller, since we met done much 
trade?” 

The Jew, instead of answering, asked, “Did you 
make a good speculation at the fair? If ro, I 
should like to propose a bet to you; that is, I bet 

t you cannot repeat three words after me, as I 
say them.” 

‘The merchant, although it was wrong to bet, 
thinking that a few pence, more or less, would 
make no difference to him, replied, “Say on.” 

The Jew said, “Cutler.” 

The merchant repeated, “Cutler.” 

Next “Bagpipe,” and bagpipe was responded to. 

The Jew smiled and said, “Wrong.” 

he merchant, puzzled, bethought himself where 


the mistake could be; but the Jew, taking a piece | 


of chalk out of his pocket, made a stroke, and 
said, “One sixpence for me.” 

Again the Jew commenced and said, “Olive oil.” 
merchant said, “Olive oil.” “Tanner.” “Tan- 
her.” The Jew smiled again and said, “Wrong.” 

And so on the sixth time, when the merchant 
said, “Now I will pay you, if you can show me how 

was wrong.” 

The Jew said, “You never said the third word, 

rong,’ and accordingly I won the bet.” 
© merchant paid the Jew, because he had 
greed to do so if ne failed, and so far he was right; 
but he could not help feeling he had degraded him- 
self by doing what his conscience deemed wrong. 


THE PILOT FISH. 


gf ship whieh bore the celebrated zoologist, M. 
eoffrey, was laying becalmed between Cape Bon 
and the island of Malta, when the attention of the 
pueengers was arrested by the approach of a 
. ark. He was preceded by two pilot fishes. 
hey directed their course towards the ship’s stern, 
Wich they inspected twice, swimming from one 
end to the other. 





a seems to have followed 


. 





| the pilot fishes swam about a while, as if in search of 
their friend, with every appearance cf anxiety and 


| depths of the sea. 


ja missionary, and permit me to be useful in this 


jall three made towards the ship. The shark did | 
‘not seem to discover the bait till it was pointed out | 
‘to him by the pilots, when he made a rush at it, | 
j and was hooked, and hoisted on board. Here the | 
| pilots seemed to have led their friend to his death. | 

A captain in the royal navy gives the pilot fish | 
credit for greater sagacity. Captain Richards, 
while on the Mediterranean station, saw following 
the ship a shark, attracted probably by a corpse 
which had been committed to the deep. The day 
was fine. A shark hook, baited with pork, was 
thrown out. The shark, attended by four pilot 
fishes, repeatedly approached the bait. Whenever 
he did so, one of the pilots was distinctly seen from 
the taffrail to run his snout against the shark’s 
head, as if to turn it away. After some further 
play, the shark swam off in the wake of the ship, 
his dorsal fin being long distinctly visible above 
water. When, however, he had gone a considerable 
distance, he made a sudden turn, darted after the 
ship, and, before the pilots could overtake him, 
snapped at the bait, and was fast. On hoisting him 
up, one of the pilots was observed clinging to his 
side, until he was out of water, then it fell off. All 


distress; they then darted suddenly down into the 





BABY’S COMPLAINT. 


O, mother! dear mother! no wonder I ery, 

More wonder, by far, that your baby don’t die: 
No matter what ails me—no matter who’s here ; 
No matter how hungry “the poor little dear ;” 

No matter if full, or all out of breath, 

She trots me, and trots me, and trots me to death. 


I love my dear nurse, but I dread that big knee; 
I love all her talks ; but woe unto me, 

She can’t be contented with talking so pretty, 
And washing and dressing and doing her duty; 
And that’s very well—I can bear soap and water, 
But, mother, she is an unmerciful trotter ! 


O dear, is that she? Is she coming so soon? 

She’s bringing my dinner with teacup and spoon; 
She’ll hold me with one hand, in t’other the cup, 

And as fast as it’s down, she'll just shake it up; 

And thumpity-thump, with the greatest delight, 

Her heel is going from morning till night. 

And over the house you may hear it, I’m sure, 
Trot-trotting! Just think what I’m doom’d to endure ! 


> 





THE LITTLE MISSIONARY. 


A little boy in Paris, who attended a missionary 
meeting, was very deeply affected with the accounts 
he heard of the state of the poor heathen children. 


taught him to love them too. The next morning 


be finished before Iam a man.” The minister ex- 
pressed his fear that it would not. ‘Well, sir,” 
said the boy, “I prayed to God, when I went home 
from the missionary meeting last night, that if it 
was not done before I grew up, He would make me 


work.” Is there such a desire as this in the hearts 
of some of our young friends?—Home and For. 
Record. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





“I WOULDN’T BE STINGY, WOULD YOU?” 


How beautiful looked the Christmas tree, as it 
stood in the tastefully-trimmed hall, with wax ta- 
pers shining among the dark green boughs, and 
every twig bending beneath the weight of some ar- 
ticle intended for a Christmas gift! There were 
presents of every shape, size and color; drums, 
trumpets, skates and whistles for the boys, and 
bedsteads, dolls, books, and tea-sets to make glad 
the little girls, while many valuable gifts for older 
persons lay eoncealed beneath paper wrappings. 
All this was the work of loving hearts and busy 
hands, and all were interested. 

How the children gathered around the magic 
spot, that they might be sure to hear their names 
when they were called, and what a bustle there 
was, what exclamations and congratulations as gift 
after gift was received by them! “Edith Russell !” 
a gay-colored horn-of-plenty, filled: with sugar- 
plums, was held aloft for Edith to step forward and 
claim. “Edith Russell!” was repeated in a louder 
tone; but the child so named did not appear, and 
her gift was to be laid aside, when a young lady 
stepped up, saying, “If you will leave that in my 
care, I will see that she has it to-morrow.” So it 
was consigned to her, and other names were called 
in-quick succession. 

By-and-by the tree was stripped of its adornings, 
and looked as desolate as if it had been swept by a 
wintry wind, but the happy company that had gath- 
ered around it found entertainment in singing and 
chatting, and, when they dispersed, felt well satis- 
fied with the way in which Christmas Eve had been 
spent. 

What bright visions mingled in the dreams of 





hms They then departed. The) night! perhaps Edith’s were tinged with 
+ It Is asserted, never. lest sight of the pilots, | hues; but disa 
he € m as if he had | ner mother ha 
an iron shark, and they had been magnets. | obtain, to procure the comforts of life for herself 


hundreds of children as they reposed in sleep that 
right 
pointment awaited her waking, for 
need of all the money she could 





and two children, Edith and Benny, so such things 
as Christmas gifts must be dispensed with. 

Edith’s father was among that great multitude 
who, at the call of their country, forsook homes, 
wives and children, to fight her battles: he did not 
die in the fierce conflict of the battle-field, but lan- 
guished in sickness in a hospital, and when the | 
death-angel stilled his heart-beatings, they made | 
him a grave on Southern soil, and a home at the 
North was desolated by the sad tidings. 

“A merry Christmas, Edith! See what I’ve got | 
for a present!” shouted Fred Morris, swinging a} 
pair of new skates exultingly, as he met his school- | 
mate on Christmas morning. | 

“O, Edith, see my present! this nice book with | 
splendid pictures in it; and I’ve lots of candy at 
home. What did you get?” cried a little girl at 
the next corner. 

“I—I didn’t have anything,” said Edith, doleful- 
ly; but just then she looked up to a window and 
saw a lady beckoning for her tocome in. “It is 
for you; it was hung on the tree last evening,” 
said the lady, as she held out the gay horn-of-plen- 
ty, after a little conversation with the child. 

“For me? 0, isn’t it pretty? Is it filled with 
candy ?” 

“I think so ; it is heavy,” replied her friend, smil- 
ing at her eagerness. 

“O, I thank you; now I’ll run home and show it 
to mother and Benny; I’ll give him half the candy; 
I wouldn’t be stingy, would you?” and with beam- 
ing eyes she tripped away. But the memory of 
that last sentence Eegued. : 

“I wouldn’t be stingy, would you?” How many 
children, as they surveyed the expensive gifts pro- 
vided by indulgent friends for Christmas or New 
Year’s gifts, thought of this? How many in their 
school life or play act on this principle? And are 
we, who have passed the season of childhood, ex- 
empt from selfishness? We might all ponder 
Edith’s words and be benefited thereby, especially 
in these trying times, when patriotic hearts and 
liberal hands are loudly demanded.— Well Spring. 














AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is a concentrated extract of Para Sarsaparilla, so combined 
with other substances of still greater alterative power as to afford 
an effective antidote for diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. 
Such a remedy is surely wanted by those who suffer trom Stru- 
mous complaints, and that one which will accomplish their cure 
must prove of immense service to this large class of our afflicted 
fellow-citizens. How completely this compound will do it has 
been proven by experiment on many of the worst cases to be 
found in the following complaints :— 

SCROFULA AND SCROFULOUS COMPLAINTS, ERUPTIONS AND 
ERvPTIVE DIskAss&s, ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, TUMORS, SALT 
RHEUM, SCALD HEAD, SYPHILIS AND SYPHILITIC AFFECTIONS, 
MERCURIAL Disease, Drorsy, N&URALGIA OR TIC DOLOREUX, 
DeBILITY, DysPErsSIaA AND INDIGESTION, ERYSIPELAS, ROSK OR 
St. ANTHONY'S Firg, and indeed the whole class of complaints 
arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD. 

This eompound will be found a great promoter of health, when 
taken in the spring, to expel the foul humors which fester in the 
blood at that season of the year. By the timely tg He Mee of them 
many rankling disorders are nipped in the bud. Multitudes can, 
by the aid of this remedy, spare themselves trom the endurance of 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the system will 
strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not assisted to do this through 
the natural channels of the body by an alterative medicine. 
Cleanse out the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting throngh the skin in pimples, eruptions or sores; cleanse 
it when you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins ; cleanse 
it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell you when. Even 
where no particular disorder is felt, people enjoy better health, and 
live longer, for cleansing the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and 
allis well; but with the pabulum of life disordered, there can be 
no lasting health. Sooner or later something must go wrong, and 
the great machinery of life is disordered or overthrown. 

During late years the public has been misled by large bottles, 
pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla for one del- 
lar. Most of these have been fratids upon the sick, for they not 
only contain little, if any Sarsaparilla, but often uo curative pro- 
perties whatever. Hence, bitter and painful disappointment has 
followed the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla which 
fiood the market, until the name itself is justly despised, and has 
become synonymous with imposition aud cheat. Still we call this 
compound Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply such a remedy as 
shall rescue the name from the load of obloquy which rests upon 
it. And we think we have ground for believing it has virtues 
which are irresistible by the ordinary run of the disease it is in- 
tended to cure. 

Price $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles in one package, $5. 


PREPARED BY 
J.C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 


@@™™ Sold by WEEKS & POTTER at Wholesale, and at Retail 
by all Druggists. 15—2m 





Cc. & A. SPRING, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


17 HARVARD PLACE, (opposite OLD SOUTH CHURCH.) 
21—ly 





TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS AT $1,00 TO $1,25 PER YaRD.—An 
invoice of 100 pieces we have placed in our retail department at the 
above low prices. This is probably the cheapest lot of Carpets that 
will be offered in the market this season. As it is but little over 
half the present prices for these goods, our customers are remind- 
ed that they will last but a few days. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
75 Hanover Street. 





Fine TApPestryY CARPETs.—Royal Velvet Medalions and Brus- 
sels are selling at low prices by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
CO., 75 Hanover Street. One price and cash systems strictly ad- 
hered to. 





Fine Carrets CHEAP.—Over 2000 picces of fine English Tapestry 
Brussels—bought before the rise—and will be cut up in quantities 
to suit our customers at much less than the market prices. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
75 Hanover Street. 
One price and cash systems strictly adhered to. 





Foor O11 CLotrs.—Onr retail department is well stocked with 
the celebrated enamelled goods, and selling at less than manufac- 
turers’ prices. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO, 

One price and cash systems strictly adhered to, 





Carpgts.—Although prices have doubled to import or manufac- 
ture, we have a very plete stock p d before the rise, and 
are able to supply our customers for the present at very much un- 
der the ruling rates. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, 
75 Hanover Street. 
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ta The cure of Covens, or THROAT CoMPLAINTS generally. 
Can a cough be cured by preparations composed of Opium, Ipecac, 
Antimony, and the like, while, with such components, doses are 
confined to morning, noon and night. We say no. true Cough 
preparation should be the Pocket, or Bedside companion, used 
every hour, or half hour if necessary, then, by its simple stimulant 
character, to sustain the system,clear away throat irritations, and 

rmanently cure. This is the basis of HUNNEWELL's UNIVERSAL 

OUGH REMEDY, to which attention and confidence is asked. Per- 
fect satisfaction given, or money refunded. 

&2@7~ Fac-simile of J. L. Hunnewell’s signature over corks of 
genuine only. ' 
J. L. HUNNEWELL, Prorziztor, Boston, Mass. 
For sule by all dealers everywhere. 


PUBLI]JC BENEFACTRESS. 


MRS. S.A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turmng grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT Is NOT A DYE, 


but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required, producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as afler the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months wil 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 

THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 

WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
tresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal, Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance — 
ed is truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, through 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. lam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the soiluess of its 
earlier years.” 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


Rev. H. V. DeGen, Boston, Mass., writes: ‘That Mrs. 8. A. 
Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes.” 

DOCTORS APPROVE. 
Dr. J. R. DittincuaM, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, Without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 
ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. 8S. B. Morey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: ‘‘The effect of 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of giory’ belonging to old men to the original hue ef youth. 
This was done by a single bottle, Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same efiect. The Zylobalsamum 1 regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wa. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; “Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to — on bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. T am satisfied that 
the Restorer is nota Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER, 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. I 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. Amos BLANncnaRD, Meriden, N. H., writes : “IT think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results." These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., 11] , writes: 
“‘] have tried Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They actedlikeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, | will give it wil- 
lingly.” 

REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, EsQ., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. S. A. Allen’s Zylobalsamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: “I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s Zylobalsamum or 
World’s Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing properties, removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass thosé 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


§. RANDALL, EsQ.. Sullivansville, N. Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : ‘‘Itis the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too weil es- 
tablished to require them.” 





"a" We think that if these fail to convince, nothind Iss than a 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always ixsist on having these. 


We aspire to have the best, notthe lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 37% 
cents per bottle. 


MES. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


Sold by Drugzists throughout the World. 





Dealers of good reference supplied on commission. 14—Im 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK. 
49—lyp 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, APRIL 16, 1863. 
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SCENES IN BERLIN. 

From our Correspondent. 

I love dearly early in the morning to walk in the 
streets; when I leave my rooms to the mercy of 


the chambermaid. I spend each day an hour or 


more in this pleasant‘ exercise; going up through | 


the grand “Unter der Linden,” where at this hour 
you do not meet so many people, you pass by the 
palace of the king, and crossing the great square 
you find yourself on the “Lange” bridge, and be- 
fore you opens Konig’s Strasse, or King’s Street, 
one of the busiest streets of the city. Here are 
the crowds of people, and here you can loiter if 
you love to study faces, or linger round windows 
filled with fine engravings and beautiful toys. 

A constant stream of busy life is pouring past 
you. Merchants, clerks, school children, and all 
the petty trades of the city. Here a cart drawn by 
a couple of dogs, with a man or a woman pushing 
behind, tempts you with delicious fruit. There a 
pastry cook with his tray on his head will go sing- 
ing past. Here children offer you matches, and 
amber mouth-pieces for cigars. And now the 
crowd suddenly divides as a shrill trumpet echoes 
in your ears, and the king’s post whirls rapidly 
past. 

Everywhere too are soldiers, sometimes a band 
of raw recruits, each with his knapsack on his back 
and his number in chalk on his shoulder, will march 
like a pack of sheep, in a disorderly mass down 
the middle of the street. Then great wagons, filled 
with cattle or fodder with the army mark upon 
them, will follow after. 

If you like fine engravings, stop here at the cor- 
ner of Post Strasse, where you will see some of 
the finest in the city, and so wonderfully cheap. 
This is a good thing, for in every house you enter 
you see on the walls engravings from the best art- 
ists, quite as cheap as the red and yellow and green 
daubs which usually ornament or disfigure the 
houses of the poor with us at home. Instead of 
the “‘Sailor’s Parting,” or the “Married and Single,”’ 
which you so often find in American houses, you 
will see here engravings from works of real art, or 
casts in plaster from classic studies, and you will 
find also that the people can understand and appre- 
ciate a good thing when they see it. 

Now, too, if you wish for fruit, here is the very 
place for it. ‘The great boats that lie on the Spree, 
under the bridge close by, are loaded with the 
ripest and richest, and though you cannot very well 
purchase of them there, yet you can of the old 
women that sit behind their stalls at every corner. 
Let us try our luck. Do you vee that old lady with 
a broad black band round her forehead, and that 
sugar scoop of a bonnet on her head? She is knit- 
ting busily at her lambs’ wool stocking, yet with an 
eye ever on business, You can tell by the way 
that she clicks her needles that she is a sharp one, 
and if so, believe me, her fruit is the ripest and | 
best. Why it is that the sourest old women inva- 
rinbly-have the sweetest fruit is a mystery to me; 
but so it is, and it is a most terrible pity too; for 


mans seem to have a crow’s scent of a wedding. | 
The old bridegroom. his gay young bride with her | 
| veil and flowers, the train of bridesmaids and 
| groomsmen, all made a fine show. On the side-| 
| walk young maid servants with yellow hair and | 
| gaping mouths, and bakers’ boys with white aprons, | 
|and a throng of ragged children and nondescript | 
|men and women, all commented and admired the 
| whole proceeding. It was a grand wedding, and 
| moreover it was cheap fun, for they didn’t have to 
pay, and so they were delighted, and the carriages 
rattled off, and the crowd dispersed, and I, whilst I 
|laugh at the romance-loving and sausage-eating | 
| Germans, must, nevertheless, confess that I can- 
not help feeling towards them a hearty good-will, | 
and even a warmer sentiment, elicited by their | 
many good qualities of heart and mind. w. 





VARIETY. 





THE SLEEPING TROUT. 
I remember last summer a beautiful trout, 
In a brook that ran under a stone; 
He was leaping, and flashing, and darting about, 
And I thought the poor fellow would like to get out 
Of the brook, for he lived there alone. 
There he ate, and he slept, and pretended to play, 
Without any sister or brother ; 
I am sure he was weary of having his way, 
And nobody loved him but me, for they say 
He don’t know his father and mother. 


Now the water is cold, there is ice on the brink, 
And the mosses are crested with snow; 

There are no little robins to come there to drink, 

And the beautiful trout must be sleeping, I think, 
In his snug little bedroom below. 


By-and-by, when the blue-bird sings sweet overhead, 
And the violet opens her cup, 

And the sunshine looks in, where A lies in his bed 

In a night-gown all dotted with yellow and red,— 
Do you think he will ever wake up? 


+o, 


A FRIGHTENED CONTRABAND. 

A letter received from an army correspondent on 
the Rappahannock relates the following camp 
incident : 

An amusing incident occurred in camp a night 
or two since. A young contraband, from Charles- 
ton, 8. C., who escaped from his rebel master at 
Antietam, and was for a while quartered in Wash- 
ington, was engaged by one of our junior staff 
officers as his servant. It chanced that the officer 
had served his country gallantly at Sharpsburg, 
where he lost a leg, below the knee. This had been 
made up by an artificial limb, which the Captain 
wore with so easy a grace that few persons who 
met him suspected his misfortune, his young con- 
traband servant being among the blissfully igno- 
rant as to the existence of the fact. 

The Captain had been “out to dine,” and re- 
turned in excellent spirits to his tent. Upon retir- 
ing, he called his servant to assist him in pulling 
off his riding boots. 

“Now, Jimmy, look sharp,” said the Captain. 
“Look sharp, an’ pull steady.” 

“Ise allers keerful, Cap’n”, said Jimmy, drawing 
off one long wet boot, with considerable difficulty, 
and standing it aside. 

“Now mind, Jim! The other isa little tight,” 
and Jimmy chuckled, and thought, perhaps, his 
master was ‘tight’ as he deemed his boot to be. 

“Easy, now—that’s it. Pull away!” continued | 
the Captain, good-naturedly. And enjoying the 
prospective joke, he loosened the straps about his 
waist which held his cork leg up. “Now you've got | 





” 





you must make up your mind if you want good 
grapes, or pears, or plums, that you must either | 
pay a heavy price or fight a good round battle. 
They are by no means so easy to encounter, these | 
old women, and the only way you can deal with | 
them is to half stop, as if you had not made up 
your mind whether to buy or not, and then if they 
think you are going on to the next stall (with which 
they wage perpetual war), you can possibly get 
things at their market rates; but if you stop plump | 
and full, then you must either buy at a most merci- 
less price or undergo the gauntlet of a Dutch 
tongue. I believe these women are always fight- 
ing. I have seen some most ludicrous scenes 
amongst them, and I had rather come across an 
unmuzzled bull-dog than one of these dames after 
@ battle. 


it! There—there you are! O, O, O,” screamed | 
the Captain, as contraband, cork-leg, riding-boot, 
and ligatures tumbled across the tent, in a heap, 
and the one-legged officer fell back on his pallet, 
convulsed with laughter. At this moment the 
door opened and a lieutenant entered. 

“G’ way fum me, g’ way fum me—lemmy be! 
lemmy be! LIain’t done noffin,” yelled the con- 
traband, lustily, and rushing to the door, really 
supposing he had pulled his master’s leg off. 
“Lemmy go! I didn’t do nuffin—g’ way! g’ way!” 
And Jimmy ran for the woods in his desperation, 
since which he hasn’t been seen or heard from, 
though his Captain has diligently sought for him 
far and near. Jimmy was a good servant, but we 
never before were treated to a sight of a little fellow 
so thoroughly frightened. There is little doubt 
that he is running yet. 
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DANGEROUS PET. 








The funerals here are generally in the morning. 
In the palace square a few days ago, I saw the 
funeral of one of the professors in the university. 
He was a very learned and good man, and the 
show was proportionately great. The bier, orna- 
mented with silver and wreaths of bright-colored 
flowers, mostly the brightest dahlias, was borne on 
the shoulders of six men. Then followed a state 
coach from the king, empty of occupants, but sup- 
posed to be full and running over with honor. By 
its side walked four of the king’s servants covered 
with silver trappings, and with heavy silver maces 
in their hands. Next came four more state car- 
riages from the different royal princes, also empty, | 
but very grand and glittering. And then a vast! 
train of private vehicles from the wealth and fashion | 


of the city. It was all very fine, very heartless, | 
and quite as much a spectacle as the king himself. 

In the afternoon of the same day there was a! 
wedding in the military church; the bride young | 


| 


and beautiful, the bridegroom old, with a title, and | 


In a solitary ranch, not far from San Jaime, 
| there once lived a poor widow, who, out of com- 
| passion for a young jaguar cub which had been} 
| picked up by some vaqueros, undertook to raise it 
| with the milk of her own goats, sheltering it at) 
| night from the damp under the folds of her bed, | 
covering and treating the foundling with as much | 
affection as though it were her child. In return} 
| the little fellow became so attached to its adopted | 
| mother that it could not endure a moment’s separ- 
|ation from her, and would lie like a cat by the 

fireside while she devoted herself to the occupations | 
| of the kitchen. As it grew older and stronger, the | 
| woman’s slender stock of goats was rapidly dimin- | 
| ished by its repeated depredations ; it was there- 
fore deemed prudent to give it wider range than 
the widow’s little farmyard, and it was encouraged | 
to seek for game in the neighboring woods. When-| 
ever successful in these excursions, the intelligent | 
creature invariably brought some home, and with | 
seeming pride laid it at the feet of its benefactress. | 
On one occasion, some of her neighbors having | 
come to pass the day with her, she thought that as 
game was plentiful and easily obtained, she would | 
spare such of her goats as had thus far escaped the 





I believe it was considered a pretty equal match. | teeth of her favorite, and, instead, procure with its | 
The church was filled to overflowing, for the Ger-| assistance a supply of venison with which to treat | 


her guests. Accordingly, leaving the hut in their | 
charge, she and her efficient hunter started for the 

woods, proposing to be back in time to cook the | 
dinner; but to the astonishment of her visitors, | 
the dinner hour arrived, then the night, but no tid- 

ings of the hunters ; and up to this time, I believe, | 
nothing has been heard about either of the former | 
tenants of the solitary ranch, although it is not dif- | 
ficult to imagine the poor widow’s fate-—Don Ra- | 


mon. | ULA 
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CONFIDING BIRDS---PLEASING INCI- | 
DENT. | 
J. E. Hardisty, Jerusalem Mills, Hartford Co., 
Md., writes to the American Agriculturist as fol- | 
lows: “Last summer, about the 1st of August, a! 
pair of the wren family, called here the ‘woods 
wren,’ were observed near our kitchen door, upon 
an apple tree, making-an unusual noise, seemingly 
in great distress. The cause was soon discovered ; 
one of their young ones had just fallen a prey to 
the cat. Two or three days after, apparently the 
same birds were frequently seen flying in and out | 
of the second story windows, and, to our surprise, 
we found that they had gathered a wad of dried 
grass as large as a child’s head, upon the top of the 
wardrobe, where was a space about six inches high. 
The nest was neatly formed, and lined with feathers, 
but not so carefully as is done by common house 
wrens. At first the birds were a little shy of us, 
but soon learned to disregard our presence. Our | 
little folks, four in number, were successively lifted 
up to see, first, the nest; secondly, the bird on the 
nest; thirdly, the young birds, two in number. 
Nothing could exceed the joy of the children as 
~~ gazed again and again upon the confiding 
little creatures, nor was our own pleasure much 
less. About the 1st of September, my wife, on go- 
ing up-stairs, found the young birds hopping about 
the room; one of them flew up and clung to her 
breast and remained there for some time, looking 
about and up into her face with the greatest confi- 
dence while she moved about from room to room 
attending to her duties. By night they had disap- 
peared, and have not since been seen, though we 
now and then hear their pleasant notes: ‘Te- 
heaugh-heaugh, Te-heaugh-heaugh, Te-heuit,’— 
which in the winter, for they remain with us all 
winter, is changed to ‘Tittle-lu, Tittle-lu, Tittle-lu.’ 
They warble other notes which our language can- 
not express. They are a little larger than the com- 
mon house wren, with long tail, comparatively 
large, broad head, with a whitish streak curved over 
the eyes; back, light brown; breast, bluish white. 
Their movements are very similar to those of the 
house wren.” 





CURIOUS REMAINS AT POMPEII. 


An interesting discovery has recently been made 
at Pompeii. In one of the rooms of a house was 
found a heap of silver and copper coins, five hun- 
dred or more in number, which had been tied up 
ina bag. At the same time, and near the same 
spot, were found two large shears, and a house mill 
of the ordinary description, together with a little 
heap of corn, the grains, though somewhat shriv- 
elled, fully preserving their shape, and but little 
diminished in size. On the next morning the ex- 
ertions of the excavators were rewarded by the dis- 
covery of an oven, the mouth of which was closed 
by a large iron door. On opening the door, there 
came to view the entire batch oF loaves, such as 
they were deposited in the oven seventeen hundred 
and eighty-three years ago. They were eighty-two 
in number, and in all characteristics except weight 
and color, precisely as they came from the baker’s 
hand. Previous to this time, but two loaves had 
been discovered. These loaves are circular, about 
nine inches in diameter, rather flat and indented, 
evidently with the elbow, in the centre; but they 
are slightly raised at the sides, and divided by 
deep lines radiating from the centre into eight seg- 
ments. They are of a deep brown color, and hard, 
but exceedingly light. The scoop with which the 
loaves were placed in the oven was also discovered. 





A HARD WIND. 


Old Peter H lived in a small, one-story | 
wooden house, which, when subjected to the fury of 
one of the hurricanes somewhat common of late 
years at the West, was moved a few rods from its 
foundation. In the course of the journey the stove 
was upset and the fire spilt out. Old Peter was 
too much excited to notice the removal of his 
house, and seeing the necessity of immediately ap- 
plying water to the burning embers on the floor, he 
seized a bucket and darted out behind the house, 
when great was his astonishment to find all the 
traces of his well obliterated. After looking in 
blank astonishment a moment, he called to his 
wife : 

“Sarah, Sarah, I’m fooled if the wind has’nt 
blown the well clear out of the lot! There is 
not so much as a stone left !” 





—_+oo—_—_ 
SMOKING AND SWEARING. 


Dr. Lawson’s physician had the dreadful habit | 
of profane swearing. Lawson consulted him once | 
about his health. The physician, swearing, said: | 

“Sir you are the slave of a bad habit, and you 
will not soon recover unless you give it up.” 

“And what is the habit?” said Lawson. 

“Smoking,” replied the other. 

“Well,” said Lawson, “I can abandon the pipe ; 
but will you permit me to give you a hint, too, as 
to a vile habit of your own?” 

“What is that ?” 

“I refer to your habit of profane swearing,” re- 
plied the divine. 

“True,” said the doctor, “but that is not an ex- 
pensive habit like yours.” 

“Ah, sir,” said Lawson, “you will discover it to 
be a very expensive habit indeed when the account 
is handed to you.”—Life of Rev. Dr: Lawson. 





DR. RADWAY’S PILLS. 


The Triumph of Vegetable Medication over Calomel. i 
OO eg Gate hndted Minar Foe Quinine, 


The serious injuries entailed upon the sick, afflicted with Chills 
and Ague, or Ague and Fever, Typhoid Fever, *carlet and other 
fevers, in the administration of Quinine, Calomel, Arsenic. Blue 
Pills, &c., in wholesale doses, are daily seen in the saffron colored 
and yellow-skinned cripple, as he totters through our streets, 
vainly crying out for health,—health !—health ! 

Let physicians and others bear in mind, that in all cases, either 
of fever or other diseases, where custom has sanctioned the pre- 
scription of Quinine, Calomel or Blue Pill, that RADWAY'S REG- 

TING PILLS will secure to the patient ali the benefits, in a 
much less time than these poisons are expected to achieve, with- 
out entailing such terrible attacks of the liver, heart and general 
system. Nuine-tenths of the diseases that afflict us are caused by 
over-dosing with Quinine, Arsenic, Calomel, &c. ' 

Rapway's REGULATING PILL8 operate in from three to six 
hours—do not strain the system—do not weaken it—do not irritate 
the bowels—are coated with gum, and therefore pleasant to take 
—positively cure constipation, liver complaint, indigestion, diar- 
rheea, mercurial diseases, &c., when nothing else will touch the 
complaints. From one to six pills will produce a healthy dis. 
charge. Guaranteed to be free from mercury, quinine, iodine, an- 
timony, and every drastic and dangerous drug. The safest aperi- 
ent in the world for ladies and children. 


DR. RADWAY & CO., 
OFFICE 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
&@ SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 15-2 





&@ A COUGH, COLD, OR IRRITATED THROAT, if allowea 
to progress, results in serious Pulmonary and Bronchial affec- 
tions, oftentimes incurable. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


reach directly the affected parts and give almost instant relief, 
In Broncnitis, ASTHMA And CaTaRRH they are benefi¢ial. The 
good effects resulting from the use of the Troches, and their ex. 
tended use, has caused them to be counterfeited. Be sure to 
guard against worthless imitations. Oxstain only the genuine 
Brown's Bronchial Troches, which have proved their efficacy 
by a test of many years. PUBLIC SPEAKERS and SINGERS should 
use the Troches. Military Officers and Soldiers who over-tax the 
voice, and are exposed to sudden changes, should have them, 
Sold everywhere qt 25 cents a box. 3—3m 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. + 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who contem- 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give meg 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books oj all 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of late adopted, of giving a trade discount to 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any schoo! sending me 
thetr ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish to in- 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege of 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examination. 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbath 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on this 
principle in all parts of New England. 


34— HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornutt. 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY, 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on reeeipt of the 


price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiarly 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkins, 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Anexcellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adams, 
bD.D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIVUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development of 
ee Comin Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. Lb. 12mo, 
cloth, 85 cents. 


|THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Future 


Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA- 
‘TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, 812 pp. 
Cloth, $3,00. 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mal- 
com, D. D. Iémo, cloth, 60cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns, D, 
D. _16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. Bys 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth,75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, 18mo, 
cloth, 40 cents. 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 3 


cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary to 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. R. Williams, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths I- 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Homé, 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D. D. 1émo, cloth, 


63 cents. 
SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Well. 
A Book for the Young. l6émo, cloth, 63 cents. 
THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Louisa 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Home 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Pah 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomb. 16mo, cloth, 42 cents. 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By Mr. 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 


16mo, eloth, 75 cents. 





EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 

AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR §7,00. 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 

THe CHEAPEST AND Best IN THE WORLD. 
Printing Office, No. 1...... seescevevcesccecesl welve Dollars. 














Press, 5 by 6 inches.......$7,00 | Can of Ink 0 
1 font of type..... oody Iron Chas I] 
Ink Roller......... -- 25| Furniture 0 
Ink BOX....0.-cccccccccccce 25 _ 

Office complete........ eS Sa Se $12,0 


Printing Office No. 2............ Twenty-two Dollars. 
Press,8 by 12 inches......$12,00 | Marble Slab............es0e-8 











One font of type........... 3,00 | Can ot Ink..........ceeseeeees % 
One font of fancy type... 2,00 | Chase........ccccccccsccsesees i) 
Composing Stick.......... 50 | Furniture ........ wowesepeste 5 
Ink Roller... .cccccccee. coe 1,00 —_ 

Office complete.........-seee0e bedsdits Secbescoesd $22,0 
No. 2 Press with No. 1 office, without No. 1 Press........+«+ $17 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style...... ueannee escsoncepeageeele 3 


LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are THE BEST 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE-portable Card and Job Presses ev 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will find® 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yourself ot 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in #7 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and type 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do commot 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Circt 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

PRICE OF PRESSES ; No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4, 9%: 
Price OF PRINTING OFFicss, including Press: No. 1, $12; No.3, 
$22; No. 3, $32; No. 4, $42. 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 
13 WATER STREET, BOSTOS. 
ad 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER: 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Seotatt 
anism, No Controversy: 
* PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 
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$1,25 will invariably be charged if ent is not made 
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